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NAMED SHOES ARE FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN NON-UNION FACTORIES 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 


No matter what its name, unless it bears a plain and 
readable impression of this Union Stamp. All shoes 
without the Union Stamp are always Non-Union. Do 
not accept any excuse for absence of the Union Stamp. 


Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


246 Summer Street BOSTON, MASS. 
JOHN F. TOBIN, President CHAS. L. BAINE, Sec.-Treas. 
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Union Men 


The “Labor Clarion” is your paper, owned and con- 
trolled by you, and published in your interest. The mer- 
chants who advertise in this journal indicate friendship 
for.you and a desire for your patronage. Those who do 
not advertise in these columns apparently care nothing 
for you or your patronage, therefore 


Your Duty is Plain 


Patronize ‘those who patronize you. The merchants 
who advertise in this paper are patronizing you. Return 
the compliment. In this way you can make the “Labor 
Clarion” the best advertising medium in the State. 


Demand the 
Union Label 


Tell them yeu saw it in THE LABOR CLARION 


UPHOLDING AMERICAN 


PROSPERITY 


We keep the key, 
and you can only open 
the Bank by bringing 
it to Hale’s. This re- 
‘an moves the temptation 
Mi of extracting the nick- 
yels and dimes until you 
or the children have 
accumulated a_ tidy 
sum. Do what you 
wish with the money. 


The key to Prosperity 
is Saving! Make up @ =e 
your mind to prosper. 
Begin by buying one 
of Hale’s $1.00 Banks 
for only 50 cents. It 
is the best possible way 
to teach the children \z 
thrift and the vital 

principles of saving. 


$1 VALUE 


50c 


Banking Hours: 9 to 6 On Sale at Transfer 


o’clock. 


Market 
Retail at 
Center Fifth 
b~0--e 00: 
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Z- PRINTING . 
PUBLISHING, BADGES, \ Wa 
LAPEL BUTTONS, REGALIA/ 
‘SOUVENIRS 4 


POLITICAL 
PRINTING 


CARDS, QUARTER CARDS 

BANNERS, CLOTH SIGNS 

CAMPAIGN BUTTONS 
PENNANTS . 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


880 “MISSION ST. 


NEAR FIF TH SAN EAI 
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The verdict of guilty returned by the jury in the 
case of Warren K. Billings, the first to be tried for the 
bomb outrage of July 22d, created surprise through- 
out the City of San Francisco and the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

The daily press of the city had published the testi- 
mony given by witnesses both for the prosecution and 
the defense, and the reading public had concluded 
there was no chance whatever for a conviction by a 
jury which was advised that if a reasonable doubt ex- 
isted the defendant should be acquitted. The evidence 
adduced was such as to make it highly doubtful 
whether Billings could have committed the crime with 
which he was charged. This seemed to be the general 
opinion held by those who followed the case, even a 
police officer stating before the verdict was returned: 
“T believe these people are guilty, but they will never 
be convicted on the evidence presented.” 

We do not know Billings and have no sympathy 
whatever with the doctrine he is said to preach as a 
remedy for our ills. We do not know whether he is 
guilty of the crime with which he is charged, but it is 
our firm conviction that the verdict returned by the 
jury which sat in the trial was entirely unwarranted 
by the evidence, and we believe that the case has 
brought prominently to public attention a practice 
which is said to have become quite common in our 
courts and one which should be speedily brought to an 
end, that of permitting men to serve on juries, profes- 
sional jurors, who haunt the courts and endeavor to 
get on juries for the fees that are paid them for such 
service. 

Naturally such men do not desire to incur the dis- 
pleasure of the District Attorney’s office, which is rep- 
resented at all trials, while attorneys for defendants 
are only occasionally met with. 

Fight of the jurors in this case were men who had 
retired from active life in the business or industrial 
world, and the verdict of the jury seems to have fol- 
lowed the plea of Assistant District Attorney James 
Brennan to convict Billings to force him to confess 
what he might know about the real culprit. This ap- 
pears to the impartial observer a case of flagrant im- 
propriety of conduct for which a new trial should be 
granted. Billings should not be convicted to make 
him confess regarding something he might know 
about, but for what he has done, if he has done any- 
thing criminal. 

The verdict is deplorable because it has shaken 
public confidence in the jury system. The idea that a 
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person charged with crime is not to be given the pre- 
sumption of innocence and accorded the benefit of a 
reasonable doubt by a jury causes a chill to run 
through the system of the average justice-loving citi- 
zen, and the feeling is strong throughout the city that 
in the Billings case the jury ignored these legal safe- 
guards that have been established to protect the inno- 
cent against the machinations of the unscrupulous. It 
is far better that a criminal be permitted to escape 
now and then than it is to establish conditions that are 
likely to inflict cruel punishments upon innocent per- 
sons. And it is because of this that the law presumes 
those charged with crime to be innocent and places the 


_ burden of proof upon the prosecution, as well as pro- 


viding that the proof must be of such character as to 
leave no reasonable doubt in the minds of fair and im- 
partial jurymen. 

The very idea of a jury returning a verdict of 
guilty and recommending clemency for a man its mem- 
bers believed to be guilty of ruthlessly and deliberately 
murdering nine innocent persons is simply prepos- 
terous. 

These were the jurors: 

William F. Humbert, retired decorator. 

Peter A. Finnigan, retired mining man. 

John T. Adcock, retired lumber clerk. 

F. W. Meinhardt, retired harness dealer. 

Hugh Fraser, retired carriage salesman. 

William Baker, retired saloon-keeper. 

Charles Dobler, retired capitalist. 

Fred Raschen, retired grocer. 

Isaac Oberdeener, automobile broker. 

Edward F. Franks, realty dealer. 

Louis Koenig, grocer. 

William T. Balling, manufacturer of bar coats. 

While we believe the court was fair and impartial 
in all rulings and instructions, yet we are convinced 
the trial resulted in a miscarriage of justice and that 
Billings should be given a new trial. 

We are also of the opinion that the professional 
juror condition of affairs should not be tolerated, and 
that if necessary a law should be passed providing that 
no person should be permitted to do jury duty in more 
than one case in any one year. 

We know it is sometimes difficult to secure jurors, 
but surely to avoid this difficulty we should not allow 
a system to grow up where idlers scramble for the op- 
portunity to pass upon the right of other persons to 
liberty and life. Such a system is highly repulsive to 
a democratic people. 
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CONVENTION CALL. 

Washington, D. C., September 14, 1916. 
To All Affiliated Unions, Greeting: You are 
hereby notified that, in pursuance of the consti- 
tution of the American Federation of Labor, the 
36th annual convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor will be held at The Lyric, Balti- 
more, Md., beginning 10 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, November 13, 1916, and will continue in ses- 
sion from day to day until the business of the 

convention has been completed. 


Representation. 

Representation in the convention will be on 
the following basis: From National or Inter- 
national Unions, for less than 4000 members, 
one delegate; 4000 or more, two delegates; 8000 
or more, three delegates; 16,000 or more, four 
delegates; 32,000 or more, five delegates; 64,000 
or more, six delegates; 128,000 or more, seven 
delegates, and so on; and from Central Bodies 
and State Federations, and from local trade 
unions not having a National or International 
Union, and from Federal Labor Unions, one 
delegate. 

Organizations to be entitled to representation 
must have obtained a certificate of affiliation 
(charter), at least one month prior to the con- 
vention; and no person will be recognized as a 
delegate who is not a member in good standing 
of the organization he is elected to represent. 

Only bona fide wage workers, who are not 
members of, or eligible to membership in other 
trade unions are eligible as delegates from Fed- 
eral labor unions. 

Delegates must be selected at least two weeks 
previous to the convention, and their names for- 
warded to the Secretary of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor immediately after their election. 

Delegates are not entitled to seats in the con- 
vention unless the tax of their organization has 
been paid in full to September 30, 1916. 

It is, of course, entirely unnecessary here to 
enumerate all the important subjects with which 
our forthcoming convention will concern itself, 
but the reminder is not at all amiss that every 
effort must be made to broaden the field and 
means for the organization of the yet unorgan- 
ized workers, to strive to bring about more ef- 
fectually than ever a better day in the lives and 
homes of the toilers, to defend and maintain 
by every honorable means in our power the 
right to organize for our common defense and 
advancement, for the exercise of our normal and 
constitutional activities to protect and promote 
the rights and interests of the workers; and to 
assert at any risk the freedom of speech and of 
the press and the equal rights before the law of 
every worker with every other citizen; to aid 
our fellow workers against the efforts now be- 
ing made by labor’s enemies to entangle the 
workers in the meshes of litigation before the 
courts in the several States; to arouse our fellow 
workers and fellow citizens to the danger which 
threatens to curb or take away their guaranteed 
rights and freedom; the tremendous conflict now 
being waged in Europe and its possible conse- 
quences and results, not only upon the people 
of European countries but upon the people of 
America, as well as on the whole civilized world, 
must of necessity receive the deepest solicitous 
consideration of the working people of America. 
How and what further action can be taken by 
the American labor movement to help bring about 
an early peace among the warring nations of 
Europe; how that peace can be secured with the 
establishment and maintenance of justice, free- 
dom, and brotherhood the world over. These 
and other great questions of equal importance 
will, of necessity, occupy the attention of the 
Baltimore convention. 

Therefore the importance of our movement, 
the duty of the hour and for the future, demand 
that every organization entitled to representation 


THE LABOR CLARION 


‘shall send its full quota of delegates to the Bal- 


timore convention, November 13, 1916. 
Do not allow favoritism to influence you in 
selecting your delegates. Be fully represented. 
Be represented by your ablest, best, most ex- 
perienced, and faithful members. 


Credentials. 

Credentials in duplicate are forwarded to all 
affiliated unions. The original credential must be 
given to the delegate-elect and the duplicate 
forwarded to the American Federation of Labor 
office, American Federation of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee on credentials will meet at the 
headquarters of the American Federation of La- 
bor six days previous to the opening of the con- 
vention, and will report immediately upon the 
opening thereof at Baltimore; hence secretaries 
will observe the necessity of mailing the duplicate 
credentials of their respective delegates at the 
earliest possible moment to Washington, D. C. 


Resolutions—Time Limit. 

Under the American Federation of Labor con- 
stitution resolutions of any character or proposi- 
tions to change any provision of the constitution 
can not be introduced after the second day’s ses- 
sion without unanimous consent. 


Grievances. 

Under the law no grievance can be considered 
by the convention which has been decided by 
a previous convention, except upon the recom- 
mendation of the executive council, nor will any 
grievance be considered where the parties there- 
to have not themselves“previously held confer- 
ence and attempted to adjust the same. 


5 Railroad Rates. 

Application was made for a reduced railroad 
rate on account of our convention, but we were 
advised that a reduced rate could not be granted. 

Headquarters of executive council will be 
Hotel Rennert. 

Delegates should notify Clarence M. Dunkle 
in advance, of the time of their arrival in Balti- 
more, and over which road they will travel. 

If there be any further information regarding 
the convention, or arrangements for the conveni- 
ence of the delegates, it will be communicated 
in a later circular or through the “American 
Federationist.” Fraternally yours, 

Saml. Gompers, President; Frank Morrison, Sec- 
retary; James Duncan, First Vice-President; 
James O’Connell, Second Vice-President; D. 
A. Hayes, Third Vice-President; Jos. F. Val- 
entine, Fourth Vice-President; John R. Alpine, 
Fifth Vice-President; H. B. Perham, Sixth 
Vice-President; Frank Duffy, Seventh Vice- 
President; William Green, Eighth Vice-Presi- 
dent; John B. Lennon, Treasurer, Executive 
Council, American Federation of Labor. 
Secretaries will please read this call at first 

meeting of their organization. Labor and reform 

press please copy. 
see > ml alle 


BUTCHERS’ CONVENTION. 

At the fifth annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Butchers held in the 
Labor Temple the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

A. G. Pike, re-elected president; Charles J. 
Meiers of Stockton, first vice-president; Walter 
Goulard of Richmond, second vice-president; 
Thomas Hicks of San Mateo, third vice-presi- 
dent; John Westphall of San Francisco, fourth 
vice-president; J. L. Skully of Bakersfield, fifth 
vice-president; S. N. Sanford, secretary-treasurer. 

S. N. Sanford was elected editor of the West- 
ern Butcher, the local butchers’ journal. His 
assistants will be D. J. Murray, J. J. Kretzmer, 
John Meiers and A. D. Cox. 

The convention was attended by thirty-eight 
delegates from different parts of the State, 
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Among those who made addresses were M. S. 
Maxwell, Albert Friedman, A. G. Pike, J. J. 
Kretzmer and M. R. Grunhof. 

The sessions were terminated by a banquet 
in the Labor Temple. The convention ended its 
labor on Monday evening and was pronounced 
a most profitable meeting. 


UNION MADE GLOVES, Made to Order 
Cleaned and Repaired. Phones Mission 4293—7333 


BLOCH’S Gloves and Corsets 


2650 MISSION STREET, BETWEEN 22nd AND 23rd 
Factory and Store, 3378 4th STREET, NEAR VALENCIA 
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Orpheu 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 
Positively Last Week : 


NORA BAYES 


She Will Sing the Songs You Like Best 
YOU CAN VOTE FOR THEM 


Also a Splendid New Bill 


MISS EVAN-BURROWS FONTAINE, assisted 
by Mr. Kenneth Harlan and Company of 
Classic Dancers; TAMEO KAJIYAMA, the 
Ambidextrous Writing Marvel; JACQUES 
PINTEL, Classic Pianist, late Soloist with 
Calve & Kubelik; BALZER SISTERS; WEBR 
& BURNS; WILLIAM DEMAREST & ES- 
TELLE COLLETTE; Special Additional At- 
traction, MISS VIOLET DALE, America’s 
Mimic, in Her Impressions of Stage Favorites 


O’FARRELL STREET 
Bet. Powell and Stockton 


MATINEE EVERY DAY 


Evening Prices, 10c, 25c, 50c, 75c. 
Matinee Prices (Except Sundays and Holi- 
days), 10c, 25c, 50. PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 
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Be On Om 


VISIT THE 
ENGLISH COTTAGE 


JUST COMPLETED ON OUR SECOND FLOOR 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$150 


Good Sterling Furniture—Furniture that 
will look well, wear well and give years 
of service. 


Pay $2 a Week 
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Full Dinner 

Pail and at 
Home 

when Day’s 
Toil is 


Done 
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NEED FOR SICKNESS INSURANCE. 
By Richard Caverly. 

The average wage earner in the United States 
loses approximately nine days every year on ac- 
count of sickness. 

The total annual loss in wages and expenses 
for medical attention is $750,000,000. It has been 
conservatively estimated that the people in the 
United States spend annually $500,000,000 for 
medicines alone, and most of this is consumed 
haphazardly and not under the direction of a 
physician. This would make an average of $5 
annual expense for medicines for each man, 
woman and child in the United States. 

These figures are the result of a study in a 
new field of industrial economics. made by the 
Public Health Service for the Federal Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations. Every city and 
every town has its health department that oper- 
ates principally to prevent contagious and in- 
fectious diseases and to lower the death rate. 

This latest scientific investigation aims to get 
at the relation of good health to work out the 
purely practical benefits resulting from a man 
being able to be on his job every day in good 
physical condition. It means not only more 
wages and less expense to him, but it has an 
important effect upon his productive capacity for 
the benefit of his employer. 

The greater part of the heavy tax of ill health 
falls upon those workers who are least able to 
afford it. Dr. S. S. Warren, surgeon, United 
States Public Health Service, who made investi- 
gation of records of nearly a million workers, 
found sickness much more prevalent among low- 
paid workers than among those whose incomes 
are sufficient to provide sanitary housing, ade- 
quate food and pleasant surroundings in the 
home and the shop. 

In Great Britain and Germany there has been 
wider inquiry into this subject, and records have 
been kept for a number of year. 

The deductions and percentages of the Ameri- 
can inquiry are said to correspond closely with 
the foreign tabulation, showing that the esti- 
mates of losses made here are well grounded. 

It is not merely loss of wages and direct ex- 
pense of medical attendance that must be taken 
into consideration from an economic standpoint; 
impairment of the workers’ efficiency and the 
burden cast upon his family by sickness cannot 
be computed in dollars and cents. 

From the many statistics interesting deduc- 
tions are drawn concerning industrial conditions. 
One conclusion is that fully one-half of the wage 
earners in this country do not receive income 
sufficient to maintain healthful conditions of liv- 
ing. Twelve per cent advance in average wages 
for all workers in manufacturing industry ‘took 
place between the years 1909 and 1914, according 
to figures recently made public by United States 
Census Bureau. In 1909 the 6,516,046 wage earn- 
ers engaged in manufacturing received $3,427,- 
038,000 in wages—an average wage of $519 per 
year. 1n 1914 the 7,036,337 wage earners so en- 
gaged received $4,079,332,000 in wages—an aver- 
age of $580 per year. This was an advance of 
12 per cent in wages in five years. Of course, the 
various investigations made in this country have 
all tended to show that no family can live in 
anything approaching decency on less than $700 
a year, but perhaps a number of these workers 
didn’t have to support families. 

Still, the United States Bureau of Labor statis- 
tics has just pointed out in its latest bulletin on 
retail prices, that the increase in food prices from 
1909 to 1914 was 15 per cent. 

For these seven-odd million workers, at least, 
facing a 15 per cent increase in food prices with 
a 12 per cent increase in wages, there seems no 
other conclusion than that they are worse off 
in 1914 than they were in 1909! 
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MAYOR PLANS HUGE STEEL PLANT. 

A steel mill industry for this city which may 
eventually command an output of over $50,000,000 
per year, is planned by Mayor James Rolph, Jr., 
who is seeking to interest a group of financiers. 

The establishment of a steel mill upon the Pa- 
cific Coast which could manufacture steel at 
the cost of production in Pittsburgh would ab- 
solutely revolutionize the industrial history of 
the Pacific Coast and the western half of the 
continent. California has an almost inexhausti- 
ble supply of iron ore available in her moun- 
tains. The possibility of steel mills here has 
heretofore been prevented by the lack of coke 
for the process of converting iron ores into 
metallic iron. 

Oil is the only fuel available in sufficient quan- 
tities, and while thousands of methods of utiliz- 
ing oil in the process have been tried out, they 
have met with the uniform result of utter failure. 

The process which Mayor Rolph has become 
interested in after having it investigated by City 
Chemist Cook and City Engineer O’Shaughnessy, 
was invented by A. E. Bourcoud, civil engineer 
of Madrid, Spain. The Bourcoud process of mill- 
ing iron does not require coke of the density 
and high compressive strength which is required 
by the blast furnace process now in use in the 
East. 

The second favorable feature of the process is 
the manufacture of the quality of coke needed 
from asphaltum oil, by precipitation of the car- 
bon. 

Bourcoud estimates that liquid steel can be 
milled in this city at a cost of $15 per ton, in- 
cluding cost of plant, fuel, labor, ore and all 
incidentals. This is the minimum cost of steel 
in Pittsburgh, and means a saving for the Pacific 
Coast of approximately $20 per ton on all steel 
consumed here, as that is the cost of transport- 
ing steel across the continent. 

The annual consumption of steel on this Coast, 
exclusive of rails and tin plate, is over one mil- 


lion tons. gp eee 


The best art deals with what is noble and 
beautiful, and gives us friends rather than ac- 
quaintances; dexterity will astonish and please, 
but can never be loved—G. F. Watts. 
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Five 
THOUGHTFULNESS FOR UNION LABEL. 
We would be happy if we could inspire some of 
our readers to be more active in asking for and 
seeing that they got the union label every time 
they spend their money. If every one would 
do so, the non-union makes of merchandise 
would soon disappear. Every one who toils is 
entitled to fair remuneration and decent work- 
ing conditions and it is generally conceded that 
one of the livest agents in bringing about these 
improvements is the emblem of organized labor 
—the union label. We can buy as good if not 
better goods with the label than without, so that 
it does not cost any more. All it needs is 
thoughtfulness. Eagleson & Co., 1118 Market 
street, are helping to solve our problems in manu- 
facturing union label shirts, underwear and 
ladies’ bungalow aprons and breakfast sets, and 
selling them at prices actually lower than the 
other kind. i ee 


WHAT BLACKSTONE SAID. 

“There is nothing which so generally strikes 
the imagination, and engages the affections of 
mankind, as the right of property; or that sole 
and despotic dominion which one man claims 
and exercises over the external things of the 
world, in total exclusion of the right of any 
other individual in the universe. And yet there 
are very few that will give themselves the trouble 
to consider the original and foundation of this 
right. Pleased as we are with the possession, 
we seem afraid to look back to the means by 
which it was acquired, as if fearful of some de- 
fect in our title; or at best we rest satisfied with 
the decision of the laws in our favor, without 
examining the reason or authority upon which 
these laws have been built. We think it 
enough that our title is derived by the grant of 
the former proprietor, by descent from our an- 
cestors, or by the last will and testament of the 
dying owner; not caring to reflect that (accurate- 
ly and strictly speaking) there is no foundation 
in nature or natural law, why a set of words 
upon parchment should convey the dominion of 
land.”—From Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England. 


UNION MEN 


THE EIGHT-HOUR WORK DAY 


has been in operation in our Tailoring Department 
for the past three years. 


It has proven highly satisfactory to the Firm, Patrons 
and workers. 


WEEKLY WAGES——NO PIECE-WORK 
Prices always as low as Good Tailoring will permit. 


KELLEHER & BROWNE 


THE IRISH TAILORS 


MARKET STREET 
at Third and Kearny 


71 


Pioneers of the Custom Tailors’ 
Union Label in San Francisco 
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{Labor Clarion 


Published Weekly by the 8. F. Labor Council 
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Single Subscriptions.....$1.00 a year 
| 
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To unions subscribing for their 
entire membership, 80 cents a year 
for each subscription. 


Single copies, 6 cents 


Changes of address or additions to 
union's mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 


Entered at postoffice, San Francisco, 
Cal., as second-class matter. 


JAMES W. MULLEN.................-Editor 
Telephene Market 5¢€ 
Office, 8. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth St. 
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Opinion is that high and mighty dame 

Which rules the world, and 

In the mind doth frame 

Distastes or likings; for in the human race, 

She makes the fancy various as the face. 
—Howell. 


If members of the Chamber of Commerce 
would give the public what they pay for it 
would not be so necessary for the city to em- 
ploy weights and measures inspectors. But the 
Chamber only believes in the enforcement of 
such laws as operate to its advantage. 

eS eee 

You can not defeat your enemies by bestow- 
ing your patronage upon them, yet that is just 
what many thoughtless members of unions at- 
tempt. Demand the union label on your pur- 
chases and then you will be sure to patronize 
your friends and help your fellows as well as 


yourself. en a 


The labor movement is not the development 
of a day. It is the result of long years of 
thought and action and struggle, and the man 
who thinks it can be easily destroyed is truly a 
deluded mortal who furnishes the kind of op- 
position upon which the movement thrives. An 
unopposed movement would sleep itself to 


death. + 


In the matter of Police Court Judges a little 
coterie of men who do not live in San Francisco, 
and consequently have no vote here, are endeav- 
oring to slip through a charter amendment pro- 
viding for appointive rather than elective judges 
in the hope that they may in future wield some 
influence as to who our judges shall be. It is 
not likely, however, they will be able to de- 
ceive a sufficient number of San Francisco citi- 
zens to carry their scheme through. They met 
with complete failure in their efforts to intimi- 
date the elective judges, then proceeded to shout 
for appointive judges ‘and put forth false state- 
ments and tricky arguments as a basis for their 


action. ee eee 


Some of the daily papers seem to be very 
much excited over the possibility of the Authors’ 
League becoming affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. It can truthfully be said 
that such a move would bring great benefits to 
the authors without materially strengthening 
the labor movement. However, the American 
Federation of Labor is always willing to help 
workers who are anxious to help themselves, 
and if the members of the Authors’ League feel 
that they are workers who need assistance they 
doubtless will be welcomed into the fold of the 
greatest labor movement in the world. The 
question, however, is one to be settled by the 
authors themselves. 


In this concluding article the attention of the student of decisions relating to 
picketing is directed to the essential elements of picketing, every one of which must 
by itself and in conjunction with others of the same character be held to be unlawful, 
thereby necessarily establishing the legality of picketing. 

The right to peacefully picket was being gradually recognized by most courts 
when the decision in the case of Vegelahn v. Gunther, 167 Mass. 92, upset and re- 
versed the prevailing tendency. In that case the doctrine was laid down that “picket- 
ing for the purpose of interfering with business is a private nuisance and the main- 
tenance of a patrol of two men in front of plaintiff’s premises, in furtherance of a 
conspiracy to prevent, either by threats and intimidation, or by persuasion and social 
pressure, any workman from entering into, or continuing in, his employment, will be 
enjoined, although such workmen are not under contract to work for plaintiff.” 

This opinion was eagerly seized upon by all judges hostile to organized labor, 
and its scope was further extended by them so as to forbid all picketing, including 
even silent and peaceful picketing of any sort. It is the foundation stone upon which 
the latest wished-for equity rule has been erected that “there is no such thing as 
peaceful picketing.” There are now eighty-six injunctions pending against the cul- 
inary workers in San Francisco, and in those pending before Judge Hunt, about forty 
in number, this new rule is being enforced. 

The rule is based upon the thought that there is a private right of property in 
the use of a public street and in the patronage of persons passing along that street, 
and that this private right attaches in some undefined manner to owners of or per- 
sons doing business in, each established place of business along such street. 

The right to the use of the public streets is open to all persons upon the same 
terms. Only under exceptional and largely temporary conditions may this common 
right be abridged, by police authorities under the police power. 

When a judge by injunction attempts to forbid members of a union or their 
sympathizers and friends from such common use of the streets as does not materially 
interfere with the equal and common right of other citizens to use such street, such 
action is an infringement upon the constitutional rights of the enjoined persons. 

Hence the stationing of pickets in front of a place of business so as not to pre- 
vent the ingress and egress of the patrons or interfere with the flow of traffic on the 
sidewalk or street, must be held lawful. It can not constitute either a public or a 
private nuisance. Every passerby or casual itinerant, for any or for no reason at all, 
would have the same right to stop, look and listen, make observation, or patrol in 
front of the place, so long as it did not incommode the doing of ordinary business 
at such place or the passing traffic. 

The picket or pickets are entitled to communicate information, advertise their 
business, and solicit support for their side of any question or matter of competition, 
in their intercourse with the general public, as well as the boycotted business man. 
If newsboys, solicitors and advertisers generally are free to make outcries conveying 
information or seeking to induce passersby to do or not to do a lawful thing which 
they then and there are permitted by law to do as they may choose, there can be 
no authority to forbid a picket any more than any other person from transacting such 
business in front of the boycotted place. 

In the above mentioned case of Vegelahn v. Gunther, Judge Holmes, now of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, dissented strongly from the decision of the 
majority of the court and expressed views consonant with labor’s position in the 
matter. He laid particular stress upon the feature of unfair competition generally 
involved in all the controversies of this kind, namely, that by this interference of 
courts an unfair advantage in a business sense is taken of employers who in the same 
line of business conduct their establishments under the conditions demanded by the 
union. It is the ostensible position of the unfair employer that he is backed by his 
former customers and the general public, and that the pickets, by threats and intimi- 
dation, deter and prevent persons desiring to do business with him from doing so. 
But the court, by its interference, does not permit the pickets to inform these former 
customers and the general public of the changed conditions surrounding the business. 
The court forbids this information to be given at the time and place when it would 
be of value to intending customers and assist them to determining for themselves 
whether under the changed condition they would continue to bestow their patronage 
upon the unfair employer or bestow it upon a fair one. For a court to prevent the 
union, at the time and place when most appropriate and effective, to inform the 
general public approaching a boycotted place that such place is unfair, and the reason 
for it, is to encourage, aid and abet the commission of a fraud upon the public. 

As yet there is not a single adjudicated case in which the elements or legal 
principles involved in picketing are thoroughly analyzed. Leading cases are still 
a jumble of contradictory, inconsistent and ambiguous concepts and theorizing. This 
condition arises from the ignorance of the judiciary in regard to the Principles and 
practices of organized labor, and their lack of sympathy in arriving at a correct 
knowledge thereof. Until this knowledg: and experience is acquired by the judiciary, 
it will fail to comprehend the new juridical elements the labor movement is bringing 
to light. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


In this age of organization the man who is 
unable to see the value of consolidating with 
his fellows to improve his condition is dull in- 
deed. The worker who thinks he is sandwiched 
in between organized capital and organized la- 
bor is simply a fool if he does not himself get 
into an organization. Where there is a will 
there is a way. 


To those who have been led to believe that 
Australia is a land without strikes it must be 
somewhat shocking to read governmental re- 
ports showing that during the past seventeen 
months there were more than 500 strikes in the 
land where compulsory arbitration prevails. 
Prohibition of strikes, like prohibition of drink, 
does not really prohibit. 


Frederick J. Koster of the Chamber of Com- 
merce speaks in San Francisco of “our com- 
munity life.” Wonder when he acquired the right 
to speak for the people of this city? He says the 
Chamber does not desire to destroy labor unions, 
but the present efforts of that organization belie 
the assertion. Such mouthings will deceive no 
one. 


Remember that labor is the largest cash cus- 
tomer in the retail trade in this country. Labor 
buys more meat, more eggs, more clothes, more 
everything than any other class. It earns $11,- 
000,000 a day in the United States alone. Just 
imagine how many union label articles out of 
that can be bought, and think now how much in 
a year, or in a decade! It is about time that 
labor wakes up to a realization that in the ag- 
gregate it is the largest employer of labor 
there is. 


As an argument in favor of the suggested 
scheme for a great, comprehensive exploration of 
the Pacific Ocean, made by Professor W. M. 
Thomas, the statement is made, according to the 
Indianapolis “News,” that there is an area in the 
great body of water twice as great as the United 
States, which has only once been traversed by 
a single line of sounding and at intervals of 250 
miles, and there are many instances of the exist- 
ence of areas as great as that of this country 
which remain entirely unfathomed. The biology, 
geology and meteorology of this district are in 
an equally neglected state, while the anthropol- 
ogy of the Pacific Islands bristles with a number 
of unsolved problems. The project is a very 
costly one, so plans for the exploration are still 
in an indefinite shape and its realization prob- 
ably is very remote. 


The Stockton “Record” is growing facetious. 
It thinks our down town associations and sundry 
real estate firms are doing more planning than 
actual building to make our city bigger, better 
and more attractive. Says the “Record” ina re- 
cent issue: “Even San Francisco is considering 
some big things. If the fortification of the 
Farallones, the bridging of the bay and the an- 
nexation of San Mateo are brought about, the big 
village may almost rival Stockton in its degree 
of activity if it keeps on.” With our “Path of 
Gold,” “Aquarium,” and other things in con- 
templation San Francisco is certainly getting to 
be a burg to be reckoned With—especially if we 
are going to have that big “open-shop” fight 
some people here were so eager to start. It 
seems the million dollar fund is getting lower 
and lower as the assessments come rolling in to 
the Labor Council to support the culinary 
strikers. 
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Little Davey was forever asking questions. 
“You'd better keep still or something will happen 
to you,” his tired mother finally told him one 
night. “Curiosity once killed a cat, you know.” 

Davey was so impressed with this that he kept 
silent for three minutes. Then: “Say, mother, 
what was it the cat wanted to know?” 


“Alice,” said Mr. Goodthing, “will you give 
that young man of yours a message from me?” 

“Why, yes, father,” said Alice, blushing. 

“Then tell him that your parents don’t object 
to big gas bills, but they draw the line at his 
carrying the morning paper with him when he 
leaves.”—“The Lamb.” 


It was scarcely 9:30 when the rather fierce-look- 
ing father of the girl entered the parlor where 
the timid lover was courting her. The father 
had his watch in his hand. 

“Young man,” he said, brusquely, “do you 
know what time it is?” 

“Y-y-yes-s, sir,” stuttered the frightened lover, 
as he scrambled into the hall; “I—I was just go- 
ing to leave.” d 

After the beau had made a rapid exit, the 
father turned to the girl and said in astonish- 
ment: “What’s the matter with that fellow? My 
watch has run down, and I simply wanted to 
know the time.” 


Clerk—Now, see here, little girl, I can’t spend 
the whole day showing you penny toys. Do you 
want the earth with a little red fence around it 
for one cent? 

Little Girl—Let me see it.—“Life.” 


Mr. Flatbush—So you want to vote, do you? 

Mrs. Flatbush—Yes, I do. 

“Want to have your own way, I suppose?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“But if you had a vote you couldn’t always have 
your own way, you know.” 

“Then I  wouldn’t vote.”—Yonkers 
man.” 


“States- 


“Why is that pig always trying to get into my 
room?” inquired the summer boarder. “Do you 
think he has taken a fancy to me?” 

“It’s his room during the winter,” whispered 
the hired man cautiously —Kansas City “Journal.” 


He was traveling on a branch railroad in the 
North. After a series of sudden bumps and un- 
expected stops he became uneasy. 

“Look here,” he said to the porter, “is this 
train safe?” 

“It sure am,” said the porter. 

“Well, have they any block system on this 
road?” 

“Block system, sah? We hab de greatest 
block system in de world. Ten miles back we 
were blocked by a load of hay, six miles back we 
were blocked by a mule, just now we were 
blocked by a cow, and I reckon when we get 
further souf we'll be blocked by an alligator. 
Block system, boss? Well, ah should smile.” 


A certain politician has the happy knack of 
being able to parry inconvenient interruptions 
with some smart retort that immediately quashes 
the opposition. He was speaking at a rather 
noisy meeting not long ago and after a short 
time a big lump of wood was thrown at him. 
Fortunately, the aim was bad and it fell harm- 
lessly on the platform. 

The speaker picked it up and showed it to 
the audience. 

“Good heavens,” he exclaimed, in tones of 
mock anxiety, “one of the opponents has lost 
his head!” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE SILENT SLANDERER. 
He speaks no ill of any man, 
Nor tries to slur a maiden’s name. 
He can not stoop, as gossips can, 
To cry aloud a brother’s shame, 
But when an absent friend is slurred 
He dare not rise and say one word. 


Who hears a friend by slander stung 
Without one move, one angry stir, 
With no defense quick on his tongue 
Is but a silent slanderer. 
A friend is one who, night or day, 
Will fight your fight when you’re away. 


You are no friend unless you do 
Your all to shield a friend’s fair name; 
He is no sterling friend to you 
Who will not swiftly do the same, 
For, if he will not check a slur, 
He is a silent slanderer. 
—William F. Kirk, in Pittsburgh “Sun.” 
——_-@______- 
“THE BOYS OF SIXTY-ONE.” 
Kennebec “Journal” (August, Me.): An out- 
of-State visitor to Augusta and vicinity recently 
remarked to the editor that he was amazed at 
the number of Civil War veterans still living 
with the close of the war 50 years in the past. 

On that very point the Omaha, Neb., “World- 

Herald” a short time ago said, editorially: . 
The fact is that the war was fought, at least 

on the Northern side, by boys. Of the 2,159,798 

enlisted there were only 46,626 who were over 

twenty-five years old. The official figures of the 
age of enlistment in the Civil War were read in 
the House of Representatives the other day by 

Joseph G. Cannon and they are as follows: 

Those 10 years and 

Those years and 

Those years and 

Those years and 

Those years and 

Those years and 

Those years and 

Those years and 

Those years and 

Those years and under (these two 
classes make the total number of en- 
listments . . 

Those 22 years and over (these two 
classes make the total number of en- 
listments . . 618,511 

Those 25 years and over 46,626 
It will be noticed from this statement that the 

greatest number of enlistments were of boys 

eighteen and under. In a great number of cases 
these boys became officers before they were 
twenty, some of them even reaching the 
rank of captain. The methods of war have so 

changed that in future armies there must be a 

far greater portion of mature men. There must 

be a large number who can handle the intricate, 
complex and death-dealing machinery and en- 
gines of destruction. 

But as far as the Civil War was concerned the 
fighting was done by boys, and the phrase “Boys 
of sixty-one” is a literal expression of the truth, 
and not metaphorical. The men of big business, 
the representatives of hundreds of millions which 
they were able to acumulate by the sacrifices 
made by these boys, assembled at Chicago the 
other day to hold a national convention, but they 
forgot all about the “boys.” There are still 400,- 
000 of them alive. 

——————_@_______ 

It keeps wives as busy providing for the inner 
man as it does husbands providing things for 
the outer woman. 


2,159,798 
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NEARLY $5000 
IN FREE GIFTS 


ALL-WINNER 
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GIFT ENTERP| 


EVERY ACTIVE CONTESTANT WILL POSITIVEL 


1st Grand Prize, Dist. 1 - - - 
1st Grand Prize, Dist.2 - - - 
1st Grand Organization Prize, D 


1st Grand Organization Prize, D 


16 Diamonds, Bracelet Watches, Silve 
to workers Free. 


Jewelry purchased from, and display | 


District No. 1—San Francisco and Peninsula. 


lst: Grand "Prize <200. 2 eee 1917 Chevrolet Car 
ond: .Grand Prize: 2.62 ae eee ee Diamond Ring 
Sra Grand (Prizes<.2 ee ee eee Diamond Ring 
4th Grand 'Prize:...)2.)..2.20 eee Diamond Lavaliere 
Sth Grand Prize: . 22252 ee eee ee Diamond Lavaliere 
Gth''Grand’ Prize:\:-2.. 5.202 26-piece Chest Silver 
Pth! Grand i Prize: +::*..5. 2. ee 26-piece Chest Silver 
Sth: Grand Prze... 2. ae ae Diamond Lavaliere 
Oth ‘Grand (Prize: 66 25.0.- ni ees Diamond Lavaliere 
Guth: Grand derize: Ace ee ee oor Bracelet Watch 
lbth: Grand Prize: 2220522. eee ee eee eee Bracelet Watch 
| 2th Grand nce. hoe ee Diamond Set Lavaliere 


$500.00 Kingston Player Piano 


Organization Prize 

One High-grade Standard Player Piano, built by a standard 
factory, fully guaranteed by them for ten years, goes to the or- 
ganization that endorses the contestant polling the highest number 
of votes and winning the car in each district. 

The Organization Prizes will be two $500 Player Pianos. They 
will be on display in the Wurlitzer Co. Store, 985 Market Street. 
These prizes will go to the organization, union, lodge, church, school 
or club that endorses or nominates the contestant that polls the high- 
est number of votes in the contest winning the car. 

This is a fine opportunity for some organization to get a high- 
grade player piano at no cost to themselves, as all they will have 


to do is to nominate one of their members and help get votes for 


their candidate. 
ndidates should secure the endorsement of a union, lodge, 


church, or other organization to help them in the campaign. Any 
organization will endorse you if you place the matter before them, 


as in case you win they get a fine player piano at no cost. 


OO + 0-20-00 0-00-08 


lgth Grandierize..- 2026 Se sce Diamond Set Lavaliere 
Ath Grease tetize sree eos ee eas Gold Gem Set Lavalieref! 
Nth’ Grand! Prize-.2-. se 02>. sccssest sti ed Gold Gem Set Lavalierd 
16th Grand Prize..................22..22...--- Solid Gold Gem Set Broocheg 
17th Grand’ Prize............202.-000 a Solid Gold Gem Set Brooches 
16th’ Grand ‘Prize... -...-. 2-22 ese oc eee ccceee Gold Gem Set Lavalicre#} 
19th Grand Prize..............2..2..22.22.22--cee0000 Gold Gem Set Lavaliere; 
20th Grand Prize...............-..-2.--2---2--sesees- Gold Gem Set Lavalicref 
2\stiGrand Prizes... 22-3 s oa ae eet nc esate Gem Set Gold Ringifj 
Baia Grondcberize. 2. ee Gem Set Gold Ring: 
23rd Grand Prize: 5.25 co2.. 2 he ee eae Gold Shell Braceleiff 
DAE TANG PE FIZO Sooo Se senses esau ee eek ee Gold Shell Braceleiff 


Notice to 


This contest opens Monday, October 9th, and will close Saturda 
IS ELIGIBLE to enter this contest, and every active contestant 
more, so that every contestant will be rewarded for his efforts, 
terested and if you will get busy right away they will help you an¢ 
this contest—get busy right away, see the special offer. 


Send in Nomination Today. —— No Com 
Ten Weeks’ Effort in Your Spare 
No Prize Wort® 


It depends on yourself whether you get a $5. 
Offer Closes Friday, October 20, 1916 


Special Offer 


5,000 Votes 


In order to give you an early start we will give 2,500 extra bonus 
votes for your own or family’s,or a relative’s subscription to Pear- 
sons. We will also give 5,000 extra bonus votes for a club of $5.00 
in subscriptions to Pearsons. These votes are in addition to the reg- 
ular votes received. This offer expires at 8.00 p. m. Friday, October 
20th. To secure these free votes you must send or bring in subscrip- 
tions to the office before the close of this offer. Free votes on four 
clubs allowed each candidate. 


Don’t Overlook: This Offer 


PEARSON'S 


Western Office, 910 Pacific Buildifl. 


HOO) 0-0-0: 


Friday, September 29, 1916. 


NEARLY $5000 


MAGAZ | N E- IN FREE GIFTS 


ISE FOR MEN AND WO 


T A PRIZE. NO PRIZE WORTH LESS THAN $5.00 
a ee 


1917 Chevrolet 5 passenger Car 
1917 Chevrolet 5 passenger Car 


{ sot 
2 = \ Sem 


mts and many other valuable prizes given 
ae Prizes will be added 


A. S. Samuels Co., 895 Market Street 


Kingston Player Piano 
Kingston Player Piano 


District No. 2—Oakland, Alameda, Berkeley and Adjacent Territory. 


1917 Chevrolet Car 
Diamond Ring 
Diamond Ring 

Diamond Lavaliere 

Diamond Lavaliere 

26-piece Chest Silver 
26-piece Chest Silver 

Diamond Lavaliere 

Diamond Lavaliere 
Bracelet Watch 
Bracelet Watch 

Diamond Set Lavaliere 


ontestants 
ember 23rd. ANY LADY OR GENTLEMAN, BOY OR GIRL 


eceive a prize. If we have not enough prizes now, we will buy 
p contest will stir up residents all over our territory—they are in- 
can win one of the capital prizes. | You can make a record in 


stant Can Secure More Than One Prize. 
Pp Will Secure You a Valuable Prize. 
ess Than $5.00. 


ze or the Chevrolet Car for your spare time. 


Cut This Out 
Nomination Coupon 


I Hereby Nominate 


Write address plainly on this line 
AS A CANDIDATE IN THE VOTING CONTEST OF 
PEARSONS MAGAZINE 


Send or bring to office. 


MAGAZINE 


San Francisco; Phone Sutter 2044 


Phone No 


13th Grand Prize Diamond Set Lavaliere 
Gold Gem Set Lavaliere 

Gold Gem Set Lavaliere 

Solid Gold Gem Set Brooches 
Solid Gold Gem Set Brooches 
Gold Gem Set Lavalieres 
Gold Gem Set Lavalieres 
Gold Gem Set Lavalieres 
Gem Set Gold Rings 

Gem Set Gold Rings 

Gold Shell Bracelet 

Gold Shell Bracelet 


ST SS 


Rules of Contest 


Only one Nomination Coupon, value 3,000 votes, counts for 
each contestant. 

The contest manager reserves the right to reject any nomina- 
tion. 

The contest manager reserves the right to make any changes 
during the contest other than reducing the prizes. 

No employee or relative of any employee of Pearsons is eligi- 
ble to enter the contest. 

All disputes that may arise are to be settled by the contest 
manager, and his decisions shall be final. 

The contest opens Monday, October 9th, and closes Saturday, 
December 23, 1916. 

The standing of the candidates will appear in each issue of 
this paper. 

How Ballots Are Secured—lIn all cases where ballots are issued 
subscriptions must be paid or prepaid. The full amount of money 
must be sent direct by mail or brought to Pearsons office. 

In case of a tie the prizes will be equally divided between the 
contestants tieing. Each contestant will receive a prize. 


Vote Schedule and Subscription Rates. 


I year, amount $1.50 
2 years, 
3 years, 
4 years, 
5 years, 
6 years, 


2,000 votes 
5,000 votes 
10,000 votes 
20,000 votes 
35,000 votes 
50,000 votes 


; 

£3 
$2, 
We 


Ten 
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LA FOLLETTE DEFENDS ACT. 

’ Declaring that the eight-hour law for railway 
trainmen has been much misrepresented, Senator 
Robert M. LaFollette of Wisconsin, Republican, 
who voted for the law, prints in his magazine 
a signed editorial defending the passage of the 
measure recommended to Congress by President 
Wilson to avert the railroad strike. Although 
his editorial was written before the President’s 
address last Saturday to™business men at Shadow 
Lawn, it adopts the same line of reasoning. 

Senator La Follette denies that the eight-hour 
law was a “forced bill,” as Charles E. Hughes 
contends. He says that the railroad employees 
made their demands upon the railroads and not 
upon Congress, and it was only when a strike 
became imminent that the President and Con- 
gress stepped in and averted disaster. 

“These millions did not come from the profits 
of the railroad managers or the railroad owners,” 
said Senator La Follette, “they came from the 
treasuries of the railroads. This campaign was 
conducted with money that really belonged to 
the people. The shippers and passengers who 
were made in the last analysis to finance a pub- 
licity campaign to influence their own judgment 
upon one side of this great question.” 

The Senator says that the trainmen had no 
such resources for a publicity campaign to shape 
public opinion in their favor, nor did they have 
the additional advantage of placing flamboyant 
placards upon the walls of waiting rooms at 
railway stations to influence their case with the 
traveling public.” 

“This eight-hour day law has been called a 
“forced bill.” enacted under the demands of or- 
ganized railroad trainmen,” continues Senator La 
Follette. “This is not true. The railroad em- 
ployes demanded an eight-hour day from the rail- 
roads, not from Congress. They made no de- 
mand whatever on Congress. They said the rail- 
roads did not grant an eight-hour day and they 
would quit work. This was their right. They 
set a day (September 4th) to quit work in case 
the railroad managers refused them the eight- 
hour day. 

“Then the railroads inaugurated a strike 
against the public. They refused to accept 
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SAVING YOU 25% to 33% 


Every Garment We Make Bears the 
Union Label 


EAGLESON & CO. 
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freight for shipment, especially perishable goods, 
in many parts of the country. This meant appall- 
ing disaster to farmers and particularly to fruit 
growers. It meant great damage to business, 
even to the railroads themselves. 

“The President sought to adjust the trouble 
and avoid the disaster about to be thrust upon 
the country. He was not successful. The rail- 
way managers were particularly obstinate and 
refused to concede the principle of the eight- 
hour day. At this point the President put the 
matter up to Congress for its consideration. 
Congress, disinterested, under law bound to con- 
sider only the public good, was forced to act 
in the public’s interest. It was not forced to 
act because of any demands upon Congress by 
the working men or by the railroads, but because 
the public demanded immediate action, Congress 
acted. It passed what is known as the eight-hour 
law for men in the employ of railroad inter- 
state commerce, engaged in moving traffic. Every 
representative present voted for the bill, which 
became a law and averted the strike. 

“It is claimed that Congress acted without due 
consideration. Did it? The question of the 
eight-hour day for skilled employees was not 
new. Every Congressman alive to the issues of 
the day must have been very familiar with the 
pros and cons on the subject of the eight-hour 
day.” 

Senator La Follette says that when he secured 
the sixteen-hour limitation for railroad employees 
he was met by the same argument that is now 
going on against the eight-hour day. “The rail- 
roads and some large employers are slow to 
learn,” continues the Senator, “that abundant ex- 
perience has shown that for the trades, profes- 
sions and crafts where skill, courage, caution 
and close attention are required, the eight-hour 
day is the maximum for efficiency. 

“However, the railroads generally use no prin- 
ciple of progress that is not forced upon them 
by legislation. The dawn of better days would 
never brighten the path of workmen were it left 
to the railroad managers. The railroad em- 
ployees have been patient and long suffering. 
Theirs is a hazardous business, their labor is 
performed under dangerous conditions.” 


Your UNION LABEL Store 
and Shirt Factory 


MEN’S SHIRTS AND UNDERWEAR 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


Union Label 
Shirts 
Underwear 
Collars 

Collar Buttons 
Suspenders 
Garters 
Armbands 
Belts 
Neckwear 
Sweaters 
Suitcases 
Waiters’ Goods 
Cooks’ Supplies 


SACRAMENTO 


UNION NOTES. 

The Imperial theatre has augmented its orches- 
tra to 20 musicians, and is the means of opening 
employment to members of the Musicians’ Union. 
Fellow unionists should only patronize theatres 
that employ union human orchestras. 


New Fillmore Theatre 


Fillmore Street, Between Eddy and Ellis Streets :: 


PIONS 
LATEST MOTION PICTURES 


Continuous Performance from 12 o’clock noon until 


11 P. M. 
ADMISSION 10 CENTS, CHILDREN 5 CENTS 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


2396 Mission St. 


at Twentieth 


Fleischmann’s Yeast 
® ALWAYS DEPENDABLE ® 
For Sale at All Grocers 


Union Hats 


THAT’S ALL 
“YOU KNOW ME” 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Phone Market 2355 


John Wiese 


FINE WINES AND LIQUORS 
Strictly Union Conditions 
3036 Sixteenth St., above Mission 


Yosemite Lager on Draught 


San Francisco 


NET CONTENTS 21 FLUID OUNCES 


cuasanaiea: BREWERYS OWN BOTTLING. 


Phone Market 8285 P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly ef 25 Feurth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptly Attended te 
3017 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION 8T. 
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ORPHEUM. 

Nora Bayes will sing during the final week of 
her engagement which begins next Sunday 
matinee those favorite songs in her extensive 
repertoire which the audiences by vote may ex- 
hibit their preference for. Miss Bayes will also 
wear entirely new costumes. A splendid new 
bill will also be presented which will include 
several of the most important headline attrac- 
tions in vaudeville. Miss Evan-Burrows Fon- 
taine will introduce the most successful panto- 
mimic dancing novelty of the present season. 
She has by sheer force of ability compelled 
recognition and today ranks with the most 
famous of foreign pantomimic dancers. She in- 
cludes Hawaiian, Egyptian, Greek and East In- 
dian dances. Miss Fontaine is assisted by Ken- 
neth Harlan who will be remembered as one of 
Gertrude Hoffman’s principal associates, and a 
number of attractive and clever coryphees. A 
novel attraction is provided in Tameo Kajiyama, 
the ambidexterous writing marvel. Beginning 
with simple characters like those of the alpha- 
bet he writes letters upside down and backwards 
then entire words and winds up by writing two 
words in the same stroke alternating the let- 
ters. To show that he has not pre-arranged 
words which he has practiced on, he allows the 
audience to select them for him. To further 
mystify, with both hands at once he writes one 
word up-side-down and forward and the other 
right-side-up and backward. Jacques Pintel, the 
great Russian pianist and winner of the premier 
prix at the conservatoire of Paris, is making his 
first American tour. He has been associated 
with many famous musical stars as solo pianist, 
including Madame Calve and Kubelik. The 
Balzer Sisters; William Demarest and Estelle 
Collette, and Webb and Burns are also included 
in this bill. A new and special additional attrac- 
tion will be the celebrated American mimic, Miss 
Violet Dale, in her impressions of Nazimova; 
Mrs. Leslie Carter; Pavlowa; Richard Carle; 
Marie Dressler; May Vokes; Frances Starr; 
Frank Tinney; Albert Chevalier; Eddie Foy; 
Lillian Shaw; Trixie Friganza and other stage 
favorites with whom the public is closely ac- 


quainted. Ee 


NEW MISSION THEATRE. 

Beautiful Pauline Frederick has won her great- 
est reputation as an actress in the roles of wo- 
men of the world, as in “Zaza” and “The Spider.” 
It is therefore particularly interesting to note 
that, in the Paramount adaption of Clyde Fitch’s 
great drama, “The Woman in the Case,” show- 
ing at the New Mission three days beginning 
Sunday, Miss Frederick has a role totally differ- 
ent from any which she has yet assumed. It is 
a glowing tribute to the genius of this great 
actress that she sways her audience as easily in 
a role having this lighter strain as she does in 
heavy or more vampire roles. Wednesday and 
Thursday dainty Anita Stewart will be seen in 
the Vitagraph Blue Ribbon adaption of the 
famous novel “The Daring of Diana.” Friday 
and Saturday gives us that popular starring com- 
bination again, Cleo. Ridgeley and Wallace Reid, 
in the Paramount photoplay “The House of the 
Golden Windows.” Other pictures will be shown 
with each of the above programs accompanied 
by “that” orchestral pipe-organ. 

ee ee 


The 10,000 mark was passed on September _ 


23d by the men’s department of the local State 
Employment Bureau, that many positions hav- 
ing been filled by the bureau since its opening 
last March. The women’s department of the 
local bureau has filled 1898 positions. The State 
Legislature, at the time it established the free 
employment bureaus, felt that the bureau idea 
would prove a success if during the first year 
the entire State system supplied 10,000 positions. 
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The Proper Setting of Music 
to Motion Pictures a Fine Art 


The Majestic and Grand Theatres in the Mission District are the 
only Moving Picture Theatres engaging Union Orchestra 
Musicians in the above district. 


Patronize the Theatre that Employs 
ORGANIZED UNION MUSICIANS 


of the 293,000 Calli- 


fornians whose 

livelihood would 

be destroyed. by 
prohibition. 


UNITED CALIFORNIA 
INDUSTRIES 


310 Humboldt Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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San Francisco Labor Council 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting Held 
September 22, 1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Murphy. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of 
meeting approved as printed. 

Credentials—Chauffeurs—H. W. Montgomery, 
vice C. R. Marcus. Blacksmiths and Helpers— 
J. J. McTiernan, Geo. Cullen and Daniel Dewar. 
Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From President 
Wilson, thanking Council for its courtesy rela- 
tive to the eight-hour matter. Chauffeurs, Elec- 
trical Workers No. 151, Carpenters No. 483, 
Photo Engravers, Brewery Workmen’s Joint 
Executive Board and Typographical, inclosing 
donations for Culinary Workers out on strike. 
Also from Laundry Workers and Electrical 
Workers No. 537, stating they have levied as- 
sessment for the benefit of Culinary Workers. 
From International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers, relative to the publications of R. R. Don- 
nelly & Sons of Chicago, and J. F. Tapley Co., 
of New York. From Barry Connors of White 
Rats Actors’ Union, stating he would assist in 
having members of organized labor register. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From Rig- 
gers’ and Stevedores’ Union, relative to assess- 
ment. Grocery Clerks’ Union, complaint 
against the firm of Mingst Bros., 359 Pierce 
street. Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union, request 
for a boycott on the Troy Laundry Co. 

Referred to Sailors’ Union—From the Aber- 
deen Central Labor Council, relative to liquor 
being shipped into said city and requesting the 
assistance of this Council and the Sailors’ Union. 

Requests Complied With—From Cigar Mak- 
ers’ Union No. 313, Lima, Ohio, requesting Coun- 
cil to communicate with the Deisel-Wemmer 
firm, urging them to unionize their factories. 

Communication from the American Federation 
of Labor, relative to the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor was read. 
Moved that the matter be laid over for three 
weeks; carried. 

Reports of Unions—Grocery Clerks—Have 
voted assessment; refrain from patronizing 
stores not complying with their rules. Riggers 
and Stevedores—Still on strike against the lum- 
ber companies; requested moral assistance. Cul- 
inary Workers—Are winning; want full assist- 
ance of labor; have taken up the matter of reg- 
istration. Boiler Makers—Have levied assess- 
ment. Cracker Packers—Have levied assess- 
ment; donated $10 to Culinary Workers. Up- 
holsterers—Have levied assessment. Jitney 
Bus Operators—Have 17,500 names on petition; 
are sure of success. Cigar Makers—Are win- 
ning their strikes in the East; however, many are 
still out. Garment Workers—Donated $10 for 
Culinary Workers, and have levied assessment. 
Barbers—Have levied assessment. 

Executive Committee—On the communication 
from the Theatrical Federation endorsing the 
request of Janitors’ Union for a boycott on all 
picture houses not employing union janitors, the 
matter was referred to the Secretary to take up 
with Federation. The application for a boycott 
on Wreden & Co., was referred to the Secre- 
tary for adjustment. On the request of the As- 
phalt Workers’ Union for assistance in enforc- 
ing its wage scale and agreement, the Secretary 
was instructed to lend every possible assistance 
to Local No. 84. A committee from the Grocery 
Clerks’ Union appeared before the committee, 
relative to a circular letter which had been dis- 
tributed with reference to Ratto Bros., and re- 
quested to have same refuted; this matter was 
referred to the Secretary for investigation. Re- 
port of committee concurred in. 


the previous 


Law and Legislative Committee—On the 
complaint of the Laundry Wagon Drivers’ 
Union, relative to employers obtaining injunc- 
tions to prevent former employees from solicit- 
ing trade from former customers; in order to 
remedy this matter proper legislation will be re- 
quired, therefore your committee recommends 
that the executive council of the State Federation 
of Labor is hereby requested to prepare and se- 
cure the passage at the next session of the 
Legislature such legislation as may remedy the 
aforesaid condition; recommendation concurred 
in. 

Special Committee — The Committee on the 
Purchasing Power of Labor recommended as 
the first step in this campaign that all male dele- 
gates be required to comply with the law of the 
Council in regard to the wearing of five labels 
on his person; recommendation concurred in. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
all bills with the exception of the one from Rec- 
reation League. Moved that said bill lay over 
one week; amended that the bill be paid; 
amendment carried. 

New Business—Bro. Dale, organizer of the 
State Federation of Labor, addressed the Coun- 
cil on conditions of the movement throughout 
the State. 

Receipts—Sugar Workers, $16; Press Feeders, 
$8; Bookbinders, $12; Moving Picture Operators, 
$12; Beer Bottlers, $16; Sheet Metal Workers 
No. 104, $20; Printing Pressmen, $12; Material 
Teamsters, $12; Alaska Fishermen, $20; Sailors, 
$40; Stage Employees, $8; Musicians, $32; Milk- 
ers, $12; Upholsterers, $8; Barbers, $32; Metal 
Polishers, $16; Photo-Engravers, $8; Bakers, $32; 
Baggage Messengers, $4; Retail Clerks, $8; 
Cracker Packers, $12; Car Repairers and Track- 
men, $4; Rammermen, $4; Iron, Tin and Steel 
Workers, $4; Retail Shoe Clerks, $12; Label Sec- 
tion, $8; Donations to Culinary Workers, $1453. 
Total receipts, $1817. 

Expenses—Secretary, $40; office expense, $5; 
Stenographer, $27.50; Theo. Johnson, $25; Chas. 
M. Brown & Son, $4.50; Miss Barkley, $1.50; D. 
C. Murphy, $100; D. P. Haggerty, $100; station- 
ery, $1.25; Label Section, $8; Recreation League, 


$15; Organized Labor Publishing Co., $2.50; 
Culinary Workers, $1453. Total expenses, 
$1783,25. 


Adjourned at 10:50 p. m. 
Fraternally submited, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
ae 
LABEL SECTION. 
Minutes of Regular Meeting Held September 20, 
1916. 

Meeting called to order at 8 p. m. by President 
W. G. Desepte. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President E. W. 
Moore and Trustee James French were noted 
absent; the former excused. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved as read except that part which refers 
to the report of the President in regard to the 
Garment Workers of New York, which should 
read that there is no firm by the name of Elkes 
in this city. 

Credentials—Box Makers—R. H. Savage, vice 
J. E. Malnburg. Tailors’ Union No. 2—B. M. 
Nicoll. Photo Engravers—Thomas Cullen and 
Harry Collier. Janitors—C. M. Erickson and C. 
A. Shuttleworth. Credentials received and dele- 
gates seated. 

Communication—From Carpenters No. 1082, 
giving address of delegate; filed. 


Reports of Unions—Hatters reported that the 


men working in Young Brothers’ hat factory 
in New York were out for three weeks before 
the firm signed agreement with the union; that a 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce visited 
the firm of Lundstrom in regard to the open- 
shop system, but that the said committee has 
received no satisfaction. Tailors request mem- 
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NEW MISSION THEATRE 


MISSION STREET, BET. 21st and 22nd 
Program—Week Beginning Sunday, Oct. ist 


Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
PAULINE FREDERICK 


im the Paramount Success 
“THE WOMAN IN THE CASE” 


Wednesday and Thursday 


A Vitagraph Blue Ribbon Adaption of 
“THE acta ad DIANNA” 


ANITA STEWART 


Friday and Saturday 
The Popular Starring Combination 
WALLACE REID AND CLEO, RIDGELEY 


in 
“THE HOUSE OF THE GOLDEN WINDOWS” 
Its a Paramount 
Other attractions will be shown in 
conjunction with each of the above men-~- 
tioned programs including THAT orchestral 
pipe-organ. 


| ALL SEATS 10c 
0 Oe +0 et Ore One eg h 


Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 
BROWN & HENNEDY 


Note: 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Funeral Werk a Speciaity—Lowest Prices 


008i Sixteoath St., ar. Valencia San Franeicce 
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MARKET AND FOURTH STS., SAN FRANCISC@ 


Largest Coast Outfitters for 
MEN AND WOMEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 


PROHIBITION! 
| PERSONAL LIBERTY 


1M CHOOSING WHAT You 
WILL DRINK 


As a guarantee that it 
is Union Made 


THis 18 OUR LASEL 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY te De Good and 
Make the World Better 


By Insisting that your taller place this label in your garment 
yeu help te abolish the eweat shep and ehild faber. Yeu 
assist In decreasing the hours ef labor and Inerease the wages 


Labels are te be found within Imelde coat pocket, Inside 
pockst ef vest, and under the wateb peeket In trousers. 


UNION-MADE GUSTOM CLOTHES COST NO MORE 


OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARconur sHIRIS 
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bers of organized labor to demand their label; 
that a member of Waiters’ Union ordered a 
suit of clothes from S. N. Wood and wishes to 
inform members of organized labor that said 
firm does not employ and is not willing to em- 
ploy members of Tailors’ Union; they also re- 
quest that the Agitation Committee when visit- 
ing unions mention their label. Waiters reported 
that the strike is progressing favorably; that they 
are fighting the Chamber of Commerce to main- 
tain the closed shop, and request members of 
organized labor to give them their moral support 
and not patronize any restaurant that is not fair 
to them. < 

New Business—The report from the delegate 
of Tailors’ Union was referred to the Agitation 
Committee to comply with the request. Motion 
to pay the rent for the hall for the whist game 
by the Ladies’ Auxiliary until such time as that 
game will pay for itself; carried. President De- 
septe requested to be excused from attending the 
next meeting as he will be at the convention of 
the State Federation of Labor; request granted. 

Meeting adjourned at 10 p. m. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. GUTH, Secretary. 
ee a ee 
SUZUKI HERE. 

B. Suzuki, representing the Laborers’ Friendly 
Society of Japan, with headquarters in Tokio, 
has arrived in San Francisco to attend as a 
fraternal delegate the annual convention of the 
California State Federation of Labor, which will 
convene in Eureka next Monday. 

Mr. Suzuki also brings with him credentials as 
fraternal delegate to the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, to be held in 
Baltimore beginning Monday, November 13th. 

Mr. Suzuki was here a year ago to the labor 
conventions as a representative of the organized 
wage earners of Japan. Upon his return to his 
native country last December he at once began 
a tour of the country to tell the Japanese wage 
earners of the benefits of organization. 

“During the last eight months I have traveled 
6000 miles in Japan and have addressed more 
than 100 meetings of wage earners,’ says Mr. 
Suzuki. 

“It is with a great deal of satisfaction that I 
report that during the past eight months the 
membership of the Laborers’ Friendly Society of 
Japan has increased from 7000 to more than 
25,000. 

“To.the inspiration and encouragement given 
me by Paul Scharrenberg, Samuel Gompers and 
other labor leaders whom I met here a year ago 
I attribute what degree of success I have had 
in the work of organizing the wage earners of 
my own country.” 

Mr. Suzuki brings with him an invitation from 
the Laborers’ Friendly Society of Japan to the 
American Federation of Labor, requesting that 
President Samuel Gompers and a California 
leader be sent to Japan during the coming year 
to study the conditions of the wage earners of 
that country, with a view to making recommenda- 
tions for their improvement’ and to assist in the 
work of establishing an organized labor move- 
ment in Japan similar to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Mr. Suzuki will deliver an address at the com- 
ing convention of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor in Eureka next week. Upon the 
adjournment of the convention in Eureka Mr. 
Suzuki will come to San Francisco to remain 
until his departure for Baltimore, the first week 
in November. It is possible that while here he 
will address the San Francisco Labor Council. 

——&>______ 

That cannot be great which does not appeal 
to what is great in us; greatness speaks the lan- 
guage of greatness; that only is great which ap- 
Peals to what is noblest in us—G. F. Watts. 


FEDERAL COMPENSATION ACT. 

The Federal Workmen’s Compensation act, the 
Kern-McGillicuddy bill, providing relief for gov- 
ernment employees injured at work, has been 
passed by Congress and signed by President 
Wilson. 

Every government employee is covered by a 
complete accident insurance policy, beginning at 
once, on the signing of the Kern-McGillicuddy 
Workmen’s Compensation act, providing for a 
complete system of compensation or pensions to 
be paid out in case of accident or death resulting 
from occurrences in the line of duty in the gov- 
ernment service. 

The enactment of this law marks one of the 
greatest and broadest advances made by the 
government in the way of uniform legislation 
for the benefit of its 400,000 employees, and is 
the result of long and arduous study on the part 
of the members who were interested enough in 
the bill to push it through both houses of Con- 
gress. 

The act provides compensation for “disability 
or death of an employee resulting from personal 
injury sustained in the performance of his duty. 
No compensation is allowed if the injury is 
caused by the willful misconduct of the employee, 
by the employee’s intention to bring about the 
injury or death of himself or of another, or if 
intoxication of the injured employee is the proxi- 
mate cause of the injury or death. 

The previous compensation law, criticised be- 
cause it covered only a part of the government 
service in a patchwork manner, benefited about 
one-fourth of the employees. The new law covers 
the entire government force, 400,000 in all. 

A government commission is created to ad- 
minister the law and the funds which will be 
necessary to pay out. Three commissioners at 
$5000 a year will be appointed by the President, 
and they will make such rules and regulations as 
are necessary for the enforcement of the act, 
and are empowered to make decisions arising 
under the act. 

The payments for disability, as specified in the 
act, are as follows: 

Total disability, 66 2-3 per cent of the monthly 
pay during the continuance of the disability, 
not to exceed $66.67 a month, and not less than 
$33.33, unless the employee’s monthly pay is less 
than $33.33, in which case the compensation is 
to be full pay. 

Partial disability, 66 2-3 per cent of the dif- 
ference between the monthly pay at the time 
of the injury and the monthly wage-earning ca- 
pacity after the beginning of the partial disa- 
bility, not to exceed $66.67 per month. If the 
employee refuses to seek suitable work or re- 
fuses to work after suitable work is furnished 
to or secured for him by the United States, com- 
pensation ceases. 

Medical, surgical and hospital services and 
supplies for a reasonable time and in a reason- 
able amount will be furnished to the injured em- 
ployee by the government. The exact details 
of this provision will be left for the commission. 

The waiting period is but three days, making 
this act a great step in advance over most other 
laws of this kind. 

ee 
BOYCOTT NOT SO FUNNY. 

The manager of the Northern Theatre in Min- 
neapolis has sued the Moving Picture Operators’ 
Union for $1300 damages and asks for an injunc- 
tion restraining these unionists from advertising 
his place as hostile to organized labor. 

Low-wage employers are organized into a 
Citizens’ Alliance and when the theatrical man- 
ager began operating his house on the non-union 
plan he was highly praised for his “independ- 
ence.” But patronage fell off and now he tells 
the court it is not the kind of advertising he 
expected, 
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Of Interest to 
Organized Labor 


Announcement Made by “Pearson’s” 
of Thousands of Dollars in Free 
Gifts to Individuals and Organiza- 
tions---Every Participant gets Gift. 


In another part of this issue is an announce- 
ment of a big gift enterprise that should prove 
of interest to organized labor. ‘“Pearson’s 
Magazine” which in the past has proven the 
consistent and staunch friend of labor and of 
the oppressed is inaugurating a campaign in 
which it will give away several thousand dollars 
worth of prizes, to individuals and organizations, 
in San Francisco and the transbay cities. 

There will be two districts, San Francisco and 
the Peninsula being district one, Oakland and 
adjacent territory district two. The first grand 
prize in each district is a Chevrolet 1917 five- 
passenger car. These cars will be amongst the 
first coming from the Chevrolet factory in Oak- 
land. The cars are first class and are without 
a doubt the best car value for the money in the 
market today. For those that participate in the 
campaign and should not prove the lucky win- 
ners of the cars there will be many other prizes. 
A number of diamond rings and diamond lava- 
lieres, several sets of table silver and other 
handsome and valuable prizes are gifts that will 
be given on the last day. The management 
promises that each and every one that partici- 
pates in the contest will positively get a prize. 
They say that if they have not enough prizes 
now that they will secure more if a greater num- 
ber of contestants should enter the contest. 


The Plan. 

The plan that the prizes will be given under 
is very simple. Votes will be issued on paid 
subscriptions to “Pearson’s” according to a 
schedule. The one having the most votes at the 
close of the contest, December 23d, in district 
one will get a car, the one securing the highest 
number of votes in district two will also get a 
Chevrolet car. Then the other prizes will be dis- 
tributed to the other candidates according to 
their standing. 


Organization Prizes. 

The winners of the cars will also have the 
privilege of naming the organization that will 
get a handsome player piano. These pianos 
are the well-known Kingston Players, guaranteed 
by the famous Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., who dis- 
play the pianos at their branch, 985 Market street. 
There is no reason why one of the local 
unions should not be the proud possessor of 
one of these pianos on the last day. The jewelry 
was purchased from and is on display at A. S. 
Samuels Company’s store at 895 Market street. 
We warrant that any lady who sees these hand- 
some prizes will want to possess any one of 
them. There is not a‘single prize that is not 
worth the effort that it will take to win it. Each 
and every active candidate in the contest is sure 
to get a prize, it depends on the candidates them- 
selves whether they get one of the cars or one 
of the smaller prizes. Any one is eligible to 
enter—men, women, boys and girls. Any one 
entering may select a union, lodge, school, church 
or club that they will give the piano to in case 
that they win the car. Any organization would 
be sure to indorse a contestant, as in case she 
or he wins first place, they will get a fine piano 
player at no cost to them. 

“Pearson’s Magazine” should be read by every 
union man and woman, by every one that con- 
stitutes the vast army of workers. “Pearson’s” 
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stands for a square deal for the submerged half; 
they have consistently fought for the betterment 
of the workers; they have exposed graft and 
corruption in our government, and the big in- 
dustrial corporations. They have the best corps 
of writers that the country can produce. The 
veteran editor of “Pearson’s,” Frank Harris, was 
for years editor-in-chief of the London “Review.” 
He is ably assisted by such writers as Chas. Ed- 
ward Russell, George Creel, Allan Benson and 
many other powerful writers on sociology. It 
is indorsed by prominent labor leaders and re- 
formers. 

A. B. Garretson, president of the Railway Con- 
ductors, and spokesman for the Big Four Brother- 
hood, says “‘Pearson’s Magazine’ represents one 
of the few channels of expression open to the 
submerged half. I have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the attention of those who desire the 
unmasking of sham and hypocrisy the efforts 
made by this publication.” 

John A. O’Connell, secretary San Francisco 
Labor Council, amongst other things says: 
“‘*Pearson’s Magazine’ of late years has been of 
special interest to the common people and the 
wage earners. I take pleasure in commending 
the magazine to those trade organizations and 
members who take interest in the educational 
work so successfully carried on by this publica- 
tion. It has my best wishes for an enlarged 
reading public on the Coast.” 

Any one desiring further information may se- 
cure same at Pearson’s Western office, 910 Pacific 
Building, or phone Sutter 2044. 

—— ge 
REPORT ON PROHIBITION. 

The San Francisco Building Trades Council is 
in receipt of the following telegram from Fort 
Worth, Texas: 

“As agreed in executive meeting September 
12th, the undersigned delegates attending the con- 
vention here of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America met with the dele- 
gates from the ‘dry’ States for the purpose of 
learning whether or not prohibition had bene- 
fited their States. There were present delegates 
from every ‘dry’ State. With but two exceptions 
the delegates, twenty-seven in number, agreed 
that the ‘dry’ States had an extremely demor- 
alizing effect; that prohibition did not prohibit.” 

a 
ANDREW GALLAGHER LATEST VICTIM. 

Supervisor Andrew J. Gallagher is the latest 
candidate for honors in the absent-minded con- 
test. 

Following a committee meeting, Gallagher 
looked for his hat in his locker in the super- 
visors’ reception room. The hat wasn’t there. 

Gallagher searched under tables and in table 
drawers for his “lid.” 

Then he concluded his confreres on the board 
had hidden it, so he retaliated by hiding the hats 
of Supervisors Wolfe, Hocks and Nelson. 

As he was leaving the room, calling loudly for 
his hat, someone said. “What’s that on your 
head?” It was his hat. 

a 
NOW FAIR. 

Latin Hall, corner of Stockton and Green 
streets, will open on Sunday night as a fair hall, 
having adjusted differences with the Musicians’ 
Union. 5 ied ae 

A man in anger is like a chariot without a 
driver, or a ship in a storm without a pilot. 


UNION PHOTO-ENGRAVING FIRMS. 
Onder Jurisdiction of S. F. Photo-Engr. Union No. 8: 


San Jose Engraving Co...... 32 Lightston St., San Jose 
Sutter Photo-Engr. Co........ 919 Sixth St., Sacramento 
Phoenix Photo-Engr. Co....826 Webster St., Oakland 
Stockton Photo-Engr. Co..327 E. Weber St., Stockton 
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Typographical Topics 


Last Sunday’s meeting of the union brought 
out the largest attendance in many months. ‘ The 
secretary-treasurer reported that 19 traveling 
cards had been received during the month and 
that 21 had been issued. The financial statement 
showed that $765 was paid out to pensioners, 
$435 in death benefits and $59.30 for relief. Four 
applications for membership were _ received. 
Three new members were initiated. One death 
occurred.. Two applications for the old age pen- 
sion were approved. Wednesday, October 18, 
1916, was fixed as the date for taking the vote 
on I. T. U. referendum propositions submitted 
by the recent Baltimore convention. The vote 
will be taken in the usual manner and will be un- 
der the supervision of the executive committee. 
International Representative George E. Mitchell, 
who will attend the conventions of the California 
State Federation of Labor and the State Typo- 
graphical conference, to be held at Eureka, Cal., 
during the week of October Ist, was given cre- 
dentials as a delegate from No. 21. 

An increase in the scale of prices for job 
printers will be had next week. In accordance 
with the terms of an agreement and scale of 
prices entered into on the 30th day of August, 
1915, by and between the Franklin Printing 
Trades Association of San Francisco and San 
Francisco Typographical Union No. 21, an in- 
crease of 75 cents per week will be paid journey- 
men hand compositors beginning with October 1, 
1916. Wages for that class of employees will 
approximate 54.16 cents per hour, $4.331-3 per 
day of eight hours, $26.00 per week of six days. 
This rate will apply until and including Decem- 
ber 31, 1918. 

A. E. Bellamy of the Telegraph Press Chapel, 
accompanied by Mrs. Bellamy, returned on 
Thursday, September 21st, from a vacation spent 
in the Feather River country. Upon arrival at 
their apartment in this city a notice was found 
that a telegram was awaiting them, which was 
dated on the 15th of the month. It contained 
the information that Mr. Bellamy’s mother had 
died at Ingersoll, Ontario, Canada. Bellamy 
left immediately for the former home of his 
mother, his presence being necessary to settle 
the estate. 

G. G. Rathbone, formerly a well-known mem- 
ber of No. 21, but for several years employed in 
Sacramento, was a visitor during the week, hav- 
ing spent his vacation in this city. 

H. A. Breusing of Fresno, secretary of the 
California Typographical Conference, spent a few 
days in San Francisco this week. He leaves 
Sunday morning for Eureka, where he will be in 
attendance at the sessions of the State Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Conference. 

ee 
SYMPATHY WITH STRIKERS. 

“We sympathize with the striking culinary 
workers,” says an editorial in the ‘current 
edition of “The He:nin,” a local Japanese 
labor journal edited by S. Katayama. “They are 
fighting against the open shop, which means the 
destruction of the unions. We are glad that our 


countrymen took sides with the strikers, and we 
are more than pleased at the recognition of our 
workers’ attitude by the American workers, es- 
pecially that from the union leaders of San 
Francisco. 


WM. C. PIDGE JNO. J. MADDEN JAS. H. REILLY 


JAS. H. REILLY & CO. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


915 Valencia St., Near 20th Telephone Mission 141 
Funeral Charges from1$75.00 up—First-Class Service 


Member Typographical Union No. 21 
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Directory of Labor Council Union| 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 8 p. m. at Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and 
headquarters, San Francisco Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
at headquarters every Monday at 7.80 p. m. Organizing 
Committee meets at headquarters on second Thursdays at 
1.80 p. m Label Committee meets at headquarters first and. 
third Wednesdays. Law and Legislation Committee meets at 
call of chairman. Label Section meets first and third Wed- 
nesdays at 8 p. m. Hesdquarters phone—Market 56. 


Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No, 
Trades Temple. 


Amalgamated Carpenters No. 2—Meet Alternate Fridays, 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters 
Trades Temple. 

Amalgamated Carpenters No. Building 
Trades Temple. 


Auto Bus Operators’ Union—Meets every Thursday, 9 p. m., 84 East. 
R. H. Buck, Business Agent. 


Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet Thursday evenings, 
Building Trades Temple. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2d Mondays, 146 Steuart. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Meets Ist and 3d Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp.. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, other Mondays in 
evening, at 1065 Market. 

Bay and River Steamboatmen—Meet Sundays, headquarters, 10 East; 
Henry Huntsman, secretary. 

Beer Drivers No. 227—Meet 2d Tuesdays and 4th Thursdays, head- 
quarters, 177 Capp. 

Beer sg No. 293—Meet Ist and 3d Tuesdays, at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Fifteenth and Mission. 

Bindery Women No. 125—Meet 3d Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet 1st and 8d Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Boller Makers No. 6—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Book Binders No. 31—Meet last Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Kelly, Business Agent, Underwood Building, 525 Market. 

Boot and Shoe Workers No. 216—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Shoe Workers’ Hall, 24th and Howard. 

Bottle Caners—Meet Ist Fridays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 

Brass and Chandelier Workers No. 158—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Brewery Workmen No, 7—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays at headquarters, 
177 Capp. 


Bridge and Structural Iron Workers No. 
Guerrero, 

Broom Makers—Meet 3d Tuesday. 

Butchers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Butchers No. 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet every Tuesday, Laurel 
Hall, Seventh and R. R. Avenue. 

Carpenters No. 25—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Carpenters No. 304—Meet Mondays, Carpenters’ Hall, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters No. 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia, 

Carpenters No. 1640—Meet Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Car Repairers and Trackmen No. 687—Meet lst and 3d Mondays, 
Room 10, Geary street barn. 

Carriage and Wagon Workers—Meet 3d Monday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3d Saturdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Cement Workers No. 1—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays in 
evening, 2d and 4th Thursdays in afternoon, at 215 Willow Avenue. 
8S. T. Dixon, Business Agent. 


Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. 
Jefferson Square Hall. 

Composition Roofers No. 
Trades Temple. 


Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 24 and 4th Wednesdays at headquarters, 338 
Kearny. 


eo 44—Meet 2d and 4th Thursday nights: headquarters, 83 


Bag 65—Meet 2d and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 

and Capp. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Electrical Workera No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No, 587—Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Comductora and Starters No. 18,105—Meet 24 and 4th 
Thursdays, Building Trades Temple. 

levator Constructors No. 8—Meet lst amd 84 Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Federation of Federal Civil Service Employeee—Meet 1st Tuesday, Pa- 
cific Building; headquarters 748 Pacific Building. 

Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Fridays. 


oe Handlers No. 1—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Building Trades 


Garment Cutters—Meet 24 and 4th ‘Phursdays, 
teemth and Capp. 

Garment Workers No. 181—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. : . 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 2d and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 2a and 4th Mon- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 


an sad Water Workers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Building Trades 
emple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2d and 4th Saturdays, Labor Temple, 
enn and Capp. 
love Workers—Meet 34 Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Ca; D. 
on Cuttere—Meet 24 and 4th Tuesdays. Building Tradea Temple. 
Tocery Clerks—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays; headquarters, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp; hours, 10 to 11 A. M. < 


1—Meet alternate Fridays, Building 


Building 
No. 8—Meet Alternate Mondays, Building 


}—Meet Alternate Mondays, 


James D. 


31—Meet Mondays, 224 


9—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 
J. J. Kane, Secretary, 112 Collingwood. 
25—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Building 


Labor Temple, Six- 


THE LABOR CLARION 


Hatters’ Untos—J. Grace, secretary; 1114 Mission. 
Hoisting Engineers No. 59—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Horseshoers—Meet Ist and 8d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Housesmiths and Ison Workers No. 78—Meet Wednesdays, Building 
Traces Temple. 

House Movers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Mondays, Sabor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 


Tron, Tin and Steel Workers No. 5—Meet Ist and 24 Saturdays, 
Metropolitan Hall, South San Francisco. 


Janitors—Meet lst Monday and 3d Saturday, 8 P. M., Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Jitney Bus Operators, No. 399—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, Progress 
Hall, Labor Temple. R. H. Buck, business agent, 56 Steuart. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, 1530 

Ellis. 


Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 


Leather Workers on Horse Goods—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Brew- 
ery Workers’ Hall. 


Machine Hands—Meet 34 and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1—Meets Ist and 8d 
Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp 


Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays; headquarters, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Matilers—Meet 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mantel, Grate and Tile Setters—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marble Workers No. 44—Meet lst and 3d Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 


Marble Cutters No. 38—Meet Second and 4th Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Marine Firemen, Oilers and Water Tendere—Meet Tuesdays, 58 Com- 
mercial, 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 3d Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 


Milkers—Meet 1st and 3d Tuesdays at Labor Temple; headquarters, 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Millmen No, 422—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Millwrights No. 766—Meet Ist and 3d Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auriliary—Meets Ist Friday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp: 
headquarters, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Mold Makers No. 66—Meet Ist Thursday, Roesch Building. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 162—-Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
10 A. M., at headquarters, Musicians Hall, “8 Haight. 

Musiclans—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2d and 4th Wednesdays, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Pattern Makers—Meet 2d and 4th Friday nights at headquarters, 
Labor Temple. Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Photo Engravers No. 8—Meet lst Sundays at 12 M., in Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp. 

Pile Drivers, Bridge and Structural Iron Workers—Meet Thure.ays; 
headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 

Plumbers No. 442—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Taursdays, Knights of Columbus Hall. 

Press Feeders and Assistants—Meet 2d Thursday, Labor Temple: 
headquarters, 557 Clay. 

Printing Pressmen No. 24—Meet 2d Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp. 

Rammermen—Meet 2d Monday. Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—-Meet Wednesdays, 8 P. M., K. of C. Hall. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet at headquarters, 2d and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. Sixteenth and Capp. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 8 P. M., K. of P. Hall. 

Riggers and Stevedores—-Meet Mondays, & P. M., 74 Folsom. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, Maritime Hall Building, 
59 Clay. 

Sail Makers—Meet at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 2d Thursdays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 104—Meet Fridays, 224 Guerrero. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fridays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Stable Employees—Meet Thursdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp. 


Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Steam Fitters and Helpers—Meet lst and 3d Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Steam Fitters No. 509—Meet Tuesday evenings, 224 Guerrero. 

Steam Laundry Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Mondays, Labor Temple, 
Sixteenth and Capp; headquarters, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen Dist. No. 4—Meet Wednesdays, 215 Hewes Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2d Sunday, Labor Temple, Six- 
teenth and Capp. 

Street Railway Eiaployees—Meet 2d and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet Ist and 3d Sundays, Potrero Hall, Eighteenth 
and Texas. 

Switchmen’s Union No 197—Meet lst and 8d Sumdays, 2876 Twenty- 
fourth. 

Tailors (Journeymen) No. 2—Mest Ist and 8d ‘Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Tailors No. 80—Meet 24 and 4th Mondays, 240 Golden Gate Avenue. 

Teamstere—Moet Thursdays; headquarters, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8d Tuesdays, 11 A. M., 68 Haight 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 8d Fridays, Building Trades Temple. Miss M. 
Kerrigan, Secretary, 290 Fremont. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets last Sunday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth 
and Capp; headquarters, Room 701, Underwood Bldg., 525 Market. 

Undertakers—Meet or call at £567 Seventeenth. 

United Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

United Laborera of 8. F.—Meect Tuesdays, Building Trades Temple. 

Upholsterers—Meet Mondays, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 

Waiters No. 30—Meet Ist Wednesday, 2:30 P. M., other Wednesday 
evenings at headquarters. 14 Seventh. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Wednesdays. 149 Mason. 

Web Pressmen—Meget 4th Monday, Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary to Lgpel Section—Meet 34 and 4th Mondays, Labor 
Femple, Sixteenth Capp. 


Asti-Jap Laundry Leargpe 318-16 Anglo Bldg. Sixteenth ond Mission. 
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GOLD MEDAL 
P. P. I. E., 1915 


Produced by the 
California Wine Association 
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AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—rich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 
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UNION 


Neustadter Bros. 


SAN FRANCISCO-PORTLAND 


SMOKE ONLY UNION-MADE 


BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


ee HATS ATS 


UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 


First in Quality First in Style 


1126 Market 2640 Mission 
605 Kearny 


Factory, 1114 Mission 


The San Francisco Association for the Pe er ees and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis holds a clinie for worthy patients cach Monday 
evening at 7 o' in the reems at 1547 Jackson Street, be- 
Larkin. Afiy man er wom unable by 
ployment te attend the morning clinics, and de- 
tirous of securing expert medical attention, Ie invited te be 
present. 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE 


THE RIGHT SHOES 


FOR DRESS 


MEN’S PATENT COLT BUTTON 
STYLES, NEW AND VERY NOBBY. 
BLACK CLOTH TOPS, LATEST 
SHAPED TOES, CLOSE EDGE 


SOLES, MILITARY HEELS. 


ROWING TOES ... . 


Store 
Open 
Saturday 
Evening 
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THE PRICE ... $3.50 


GUN METAL BUTTON SHOES, 
GRAY CLOTH TOPS, NEW NAR- 


RASC 


HA SHOE Ef 


Ustam ep 
Greatest Shoe 
825 MARKET ST 2t248...825 
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$3.50 


We Give 
S. & H. 
Green 
Trading 
Stamps 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The following deaths occurred last week in 
trade union ranks: Griffith Jones of the Alaska 
fishermen, Glenn M. Bright of the marine en- 
gineers, Alfred J. Hillyer of the retail delivery 
drivers, Samuel Wall of the stablemen, James 
W. Bradshaw of the beer drivers. 

During the past month the San Francisco 
Typographical Union has paid $488.20 in old age 
pensions, $490 in death benefits, $200 to the strik- 


ing culinary workers and $60 in relief work. - 


The union has also voted to continue the assess- 
ment for the striking culinary workers for an- 
other month. On October Ist the printers in the 
job shops will secure another increase in wages 
of 75 cents per week, which will round out the 
$2 per week increase agreed upon a year ago. On 
Wednesday, October 18th, the union will vote 
on propositions submitted by the convention of 
the International Typographical Union. 

Mr. B. Suzuki, of Tokio, Japan, president of 
the Laborers’ Friendly Society of Japan, who 
will represent that organization as a fraternal 
delegate to the annudl conventions of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, was the guest of honor 
at a banquet tendered him by local Japanese in 
a downtown cafe Tuesday evening. 

Many officials of labor organizations are pre- 
paring to leave for the convention of the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor which convenes 
in Eureka next Monday morning. As a result 
union headquarters will be rather lonesome dur- 
ing the coming week. 

Hugo Ernst has been elected to represent the 
Waiters’ Union of this city as delegate to the 
annual convention of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor at Eureka next week. 

Rivet heaters and passers who are members 
of Boiler Makers’ Union No. 6 are urged to at- 
tend a meeting of the union tonight in the Labor 
Temple. Business of importance. 


The Jitney Bus Operators’ Union has filed 
with the election commissioners a petition con- 
taining 17,000 signatures, to have submitted to 
the people at the November election the ques- 
tion of retaining the jitney buses on lower Mar- 
ket street to the ferry. 

Whether a strike picket is an employee of the 
union for which he is picketing, is the question 
confronting the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission. Mrs. Carrie Olsen, 1386 San Bruno 
avenue, is seeking compensation for the death 
of her husband, Thomas A. Olsen, a union steve- 
dore killed June 18th by a shot fired by a strike- 
breaker. Riggers’ and Stevedores’ Unions, 33 
and 38, are named as defendants. 

The Cigar Makers’ Union reports about 18,000 
union cigar makers on strike throughout the 
country. During the past week 1100 cigar makers 
won their fight for union conditions and returned 
to work in New York and other Eastern cities. 
During the past week the local union has levied 
an assessment of 25 cents to assist the striking 
cigar makers in addition to donations amounting 
to $35. The sum of $60 was paid in sick benefits. 

The purchasing power committee of the Labor 
Council held another meeting Wednesday night 
in the Labor Temple to complete plans for a 
campaign to induce wage earners and their 
friends to purchase union-made products from 
firms friendly to organized labor. 

Andrew Furuseth, president of the Interna- 
tional Seamen’s Union of America; Congressman 
John I. Nolan, and Joshua B. Dale, general or- 
ganizer of the American Federation of Labor and 
the California State Federation of Labor, ad- 
dressed the Labor Council last Friday night. 

The Laundry Wagon Drivers’ Union has asked 
the Labor Council for a boycott on the Troy 
Laundry Company. The request has been re- 
ferred to the executive committee of the Council 
which will report on the matter tonight. 


MACARTHUR WAS IT. 

Richard Caverly, one of the pioneer trade un- 
ionists of the Pacific Coast, and still an active 
member of the Boiler Makers’ Union, the other 
day was discussing proportional representation, 
and said he was reminded of the second and last 
convention of the Pacific Coast Federation of 
Labor held in Seattle about 1892 or 1893. He 
attended the convention as a delegate from Sac- 
ramento, and with the proxies he had was en- 
titled to more than a thousand votes in the con- 
vention. Walter Macarthur was a delegate from 
San Francisco and he had more votes than all 
the other delegates combined. Anything Mac- 
arthur voted for was carried and anything he 
voted against was defeated. Needless to say 
Macarthur was master of the convention and the 
most popular and influential delegate, perhaps, 
who ever attended a labor gathering. 

eee 
FILL OUT A CARD. 

The unemployed problem is the most difficult 
and distressing matter of modern times. Not 
until the last California Legislature has any au- 
thorized effort been made to gather reliable 
facts on this important subject. A commission 
was provided to make a study of labor’s condi- 
tions. It now has special agents securing in- 
dividual experiences. By filling out a simple 
card to the best of your recollection as to your 
lack of employment you will do valuable service 
in making known the true conditions. Every 
one should assist in this work to obtain reliable 
data on this subject. The results no doubt will 
be a surprise to many. 

es ee ae 
UNFAIR PUBLICATION. 

International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, has issued re- 
cently a circular letter containing the follow- 
ing information and warning: 

Very attractive advertisements are appearing 
in the principal magazines of the country, offer- 
ing liberal inducements and easy terms in order 
to push the sales of the “Handy Volume” issue 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. The purpose of 
this letter is to call attention to the non-union 
conditions under which the work is produced. 

The printing and binding of the “Handy Vol- 
ume” issue of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
done by the R. R. Donelley & Sons Co. of Chi- 
cago, and the J. F. Tapley Book Manufacturing 
Co. of New York. Both of these concerns have 
been opposed to the printing trades unions since 
the inauguration of the eight-hour work day in 
the printing industry, and have been and are 
now operating non-union establishments in all 
branches of the printing trade. % 

i 
DO YOU 

Maintain a polluted well and then complain 
about the undertaker’s bill? 

Think screening is too expensive and then 
blame your malaria on the climate? 

Insist on sanitary cigar factories and then 
use a public cigar cutter? 

Carry a fine handkerchief and then forget to 
cover your mouth when you cough? 


@-s--0-0. 


Oe Oar O11 O12 Oe Be BH OO OO Or Bree BOO OO: @ 


You Readers of the ‘“‘Labor Clirion:”’ 


Your editor says you 
patronize advertisers. 


We'll show more faith than that— and give you a 10 per 
cent. discount upon presentation of your Union Card 


Think This Over— Act Today. 


THE ALBERT S$. ALLS Soe 
Samuels ,.— 


89 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


